'HISTRIOMASTIX'

of Puritanism, its hatred of idolatry and paganism,
but still bitterer hatred of the Church of Rome, its
question-begging condemnation of acting as act-
ing. Yet surely a little reflection on the description
which Prynne cites from Ludovicus Vives might have
suggested the question: was that an entirely evil
thing which awakened such an eager sympathy in the
hearts of simple onlookers, making them applaud the
boldness of Peter at one moment and explode his
cowardice at arx>ther, the same sympathy as that
with which a pious Mohammedan contemplates the
sufferings of Hassan and Hussein?1 Was it a wise
thing to relegate religion to the Church, or to Church
and family worship, supposing we had more of us the
leisure and patience to sit out two sermons a day as
Prynne recommends? What is associated only with
seriousness is apt to become associated also with
boredom. But on that I need not dwell, nor on two of
the arguments which recur again and again in the
tirades of Prynne and like-minded writers, first, that
all acting is in the nature of a lie, an argument with
which Sidney deals in the Defence of Poesiey and
secondly, that it is a sin because expressly forbidden
by God for a man to wear woman's apparel, an argu-
ment based on Deuteronomy xxii. 5: 'Women shall
not wear that which pertaineth unto a man, nor shall
a man put on a woman's garment: for all that do so
are abomination to the Lord thy God.' To do rso is,
Prynne declares, a direct breach of the moral law,
'having a relation to the yth commandment and to
severall Scriptures in the New Testament concerning
modesty and decency in apparell'. And on these
grounds he justifies the execution of Joan of Arc,

1 See M. Arnold's Essays in Critkism, 1865, *A Persian Passion Play*j
Ridgeway: Dramas and Dramatic Dances, 1915, pp. 65-85.
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